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ant . nee spectacnlis nee pompis intersi[«/ . convivia pub~\ 
lica fugiant . priuata non tantum pudi[ca, sed et sobria] 
colant . Vsuris nequaquaw incumbant \neque turpium] 
occupationes lucrorum fraudisq»«4 cuiusq[«am stadium appelant,'] 
Amore>» peccunie . quasi material* cunct[orum criminum fugi\ 
ant . S^cwlaria officia . negotiaq«<? abician[7, honorum gradus] 
per ambitionem non subeant . Pro beneficiis [medicintz dei mu] 
nera35 non accipiant . Dolos ^/coniuration|Vj" caveant etc.]. 



I may, perhaps, be allowed to append here 

an attempted reconstruction of the OE. text, 

which I offer with all diffidence. The con- 
jectural portions are underlined. 

(a) 
pa dru ncenan, ne gebida? hi heofona rice. 
Se drunce na ne oncnaew fl na#er ne faeder ne 
moder ne freond, ne he ne wat3<> ge scead be- 
twyx gode 7 yfele, ne he fyr ne adra et ne s wurd 
ne go des ogan. Swa byff37/>aswicolan broffra 
7/>a synfulla n pe for hogiaff godes circan; ne 
he ne toscyria? god 7 yfel, ne hi n e ondrsedaff 
p swurd />isses andweardan lifes ne p grimme 
hellefyr. />onnese man druncen by#, ne maeg 
h e gedafen lice begyman na/>er ne his ge/>ances 



CHAUCER AND THE ROMAN DE 

CARITE. 
To the famous lines (C. T., Prol, 496 ff.) : 

This noble cnsample to his sheep he yaf. 

That first he wroghte and afterward be taughte; 

Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte ; 

And this figure he added eek ther-to. 

That, if gold ruste, what shal yren do? 

For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 

No wonder is a lewed man to ruste; 

And shame it is, if a preest take keep, 

A shitten shepherde and a clene sheep, 

a very striking parallel occurs in the Roman 
de Cariti by the Renclus de Moiliens (end of 
the twelfth century), in the course of a long 
exhortation to parish priests : 

Prestre, tu dois issi bien faire 
Ke selonc le tien essemplaire 
Puist le gens se vie portraire. 
Prestre, tu dois faire et puis dire . 

(st. 58, p. 32, ed. van Hamel.) 
Se ors enrunge, queus crt fers ? 

(st. 63, p. 34.) 
Quel merveille est, se merveille ai 

34 fraudis-, the r added over the line. 

35 Only the upper part of nera is left. 

36 Or cxn. 37 So MS. for beatf. 



ne his daeda hlote gecorenne. Cleros 

on grecisc getacnafl gehlot on englisc, />anan 
yrfeweardnysse, on grecisc cleronomia hatte, 
7seyrfeweard hatte cleronomius. For/>i />onn e 
hi hi on grecisc clericos hataff, p is on englisc 
hlyter as,38 p h i synt getalede 7 genemde to 
drihtnes gehlote, 39 ofr ge p heora dryhten sy 
heora gehlott ealsw a awrit en is be drihtne 
sprecendum. " Ic eom," cwae ft he , "heora 
yrfeweardnysse." Forp\ gerist p d~a pe god 
habbaft to yrfeweardnysse, p hi hogian p hi 
gode />eo wian butaruo woroldhremminge, 7 
habban pux\\ ead modnysse />ea rfena gast, p hi 
rihtlice magon cwe/>an mid pam sealm sceope, 
"Drihten is dael minre yrfeweardnysse." 

Arthur S. Napier. 

Oxford, England. 



De fol pastour, de sage oeille ? 
Chele est nete, chil se soeille. 

(st. 71, p. 38.) 

Chaucer and the Old French, it will be seen, 
have the three remarks in the same order. 
That Chaucer knew the Roman de Cariti is 
not impossible, but more probably both drew 
from a common source. The origin of the 
proverb about the rusting of gold was perhaps 
Lamentations, iv, 1, as interpreted in Gregory's 
Pastorel Care : 

Qua autem mente animarum praesul honore 
pastorali inter caeteros utitur, si in terrenis 
negotiis quae reprehendere in aliis debuit, et 
ipse versatur? Quod videlicet ex ira justae 
retributionis per prophetam Dominus minatur, 
dicens : Et erit sicut populus, sic sacerdos 
(Oseae iv, 9). Sacerdos quippe est ut populus, 
quando ea agit qui spirituali officio fungitur, 
quae 11 1 i nimirum faciunt qui adhuc de studiis 

38 Cf tanklytere. I feel that Myterxs is not very satisfac- 
tory, moreover, there is room for a longer word, 

39 There is not space enough for an yrfeweardnysst cor- 
responding to the Latin haredUatis. Cf. also the variant 
reading in Migne : in sortem Domino dentur. 

40 There is scarcely room for any word translating ullo. 
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carnalibus judicantur. Quod cum magno sci- 
licet dolore charitatis Jeremias propheta con- 
spiciens, quasi sub destructione templi de- 
plorat, dicens : Quomodo obscuratum est aut 
rum, mutatus est color optimus, dispersi sun- 
lapides sanctuarii in capite omnium platearum 
(Thren. iv, 1)? Quid namque auro, quod 
metallis caeteris praeeminet, nisi excellentia 
sanctitatis ? Quid colore optimo, nisi cunctis 
amabilis reverentia religionis exprimitur? . . . 
Aurum igitur obscuratur, cum terrenis actibu 
sanctitatis vita polluitur. Color optimus corns 
mutatur, cum quorumdam qui degere religiose- 
credebantur, aestimatio anteacta minuitur. 
Nam cum quilibet post sanctitatis habitum 
terrenis se actibus inserit, quasi colore per- 
mutato ante humanos oculos ejus reverentia 
despecta pallescit. (ii, 7.) 

Gregory gives the same interpretation, more 
briefly, several times in his Moralia ; xviii, 33 
(19). §53'. id -. xx - 4o (30), §77; id., xxvii, 43 
(26), §71 ; id., xxxiv, 15 (13), §26. Cf. also, 
for the same interpretation, Garnerus, Gregoria- 
num, viii, 1, §546; Sermo 32 in the App. ad 
Hugonis de S. Victore Opp. Mystica, Migne, 
iii (clxxvii), 971, 972; Hrabanus Maurus, Al- 
legoriae in S. Script., Opp., Migne, cxii, 870. 
Alanus de Insulis, Distinct. Vict. Theol., 
Opp., Migne, ccx, 715; Paschasius Radbertus, 
Expos, in Lam. Jer., iv, i, Migne, ex, 1198. 
Other passages worth looking at are Gregory, 
Cura Past., iii, 14(38); id., In Primum Regum 
Expos., iii, 4, §5; App. ad Hugonis Opp. Myst., 
sermo 35, iii, 983; S. Bruno Carthus., Expos, in 
Psalm, xlix, Migne, i (clii), 831 (146); Peter of 
Blois, Sermo 60, Opp., ed. Giles, iv, 275, 277. 
The Renclus de Moiliens seems to have had 
the passage from Lamentations in mind : he 
says to the priest (st. 58, p. 32). 

Tu ies picrre de saintuaire, 
Ki entor soi luist ct esclaire. 

G. L. KlTTREDGE. 
Harvard University. 



THE KING IS QUAIR. 

The authorship of The Kingis Quair. A New 
Criticism. By J. T. T. Brown, Glasgow : 
James MacLehose and Sons. 1896. 
Modern criticism is full of shocks and sur- 
prises. While the authorship of too much of 
the Early Scottish poetry is by no means as 
certain as one could wish, that of The Kingis 
Quair was thought to be beyond the possibil- 



ity of cavil. And now comes forward a critic 
to maintain the thesis that it is, after all, not 
the production of James I., but a fancy-piece 
composed by somebody late in the fifteenth 
century. And this not as an ingenious para- 
dox, but as the result of candid, patient, and 
intelligent criticism. 
The principal facts in the case are these : 
The Kingis Quair is a poem in one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven seven-lined stanzas, 
describing, in partly narrative, partly allegor- 
ical or visionary style, the origin and pro- 
gress of the love of James I. of Scotland, 
then a prisoner in England, for a lady of 
high rank — unmistakeably Lady Jane Beaufort, 
niece of Henry IV., whom he afterwards mar- 
ried. The poet writes as the royal lover, in 
the first person, in the Scottish dialect, but 
with many Midland peculiarities. The imita- 
tions of Chaucer, and of a poem once at- 
tributed to Chaucer, The Court of Love, are 
very striking ; and the poet at the close ded- 
icates his poem to " his dear masters, " Gower 
and Chaucer. 

The poem exists in a single MS. copy in 
what is called the Bodleian MS., a folio con- 
taining a collection of various pieces by Chau- 
cer and others, copied by several hands. A 
memorandum occurring in the middle of the 
book fixes the date (of that entry at least) as 
not earlier than 1488. In both the title and 
colophon of The Kingis Quair the poem is at- 
tributed to James I., the title adding, " maid 
quhen his Ma. wes in Ingland." The scribe, 
therefore, who was evidently a Scot, either 
found this ascription in the MS. he copied, or 
else invented it. 

Of extraneous evidence we have the state- 
ment of a contemporary, Bower, that James 
was a proficient, not only in all knightly ac- 
complishments, but in music and literary com- 
position ; and this is confirmed, or copied, by 
all who mention James, down to Buchanan. 
John Maior, however, writing about 1521, adds 
something of his own. He says that James 
wrote many poems which were still, in his 
time, highly esteemed among the Scots, and 
among the rest "an artistically constructed 
work" (artificiosum libellum) about the queen, 
composed before he married her, and while he 
was a prisoner, confined in the castle in which 
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